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NOVEMBER. 


This picture represents the children of the Milton 
family and some others, assembled at a husking. The 
following sentence from the book explains the matter. 
«The consent of the elders having been obtained, the 
large barn chamber was nicely swept out and prepared 
for the occasion ; the neighbors, young and old were in- 
vited, the barn was lighted up, and, for a short time 
after the company were assembled, all hands were em- 
peyed i in stripping the husks from the ears of Indian 
corn.” 

However, it is not about a husking party, that I am 
going to write. I think you would like better to hear 
about Thanksgiving day, and how it was spent by our 
young friends, the journalists. 


BOSTON, DECEMBER 18, 1840. 






















He used to eat nuts. He would climb up the trees, when 
the nuts were ripe, pluck them off one by one, and carry 
them to his hole and hide them. He did this so as to 
have something to eat in winter, when there would be 
no nuts on the trees. At last he had a great store laid 


fH up. Then he said to himself, I will invite my children 
} | and grandchildren to come and eat some of my nuts. I 
| will let them look for them, where they are hidden away 


| in my hole.” 

When grandpapa had proceeded thus far, several of 
the children burst out laughing, and “Oh, I know what’s 
coming now,” was heard on all sides. 

“So the old squirrel invited his grand-children to come 
and see him, and when they came, he said to them, “I’m 
going a-nutting, a-nutting, a-nutting.” And the grand- 
children, said “then we’re going a-cracking, a-cracking, 
a-cracking.” And some of them said, “ We’re going a- 
smacking, a-smacking, a-smacking.” 

Here a universal shout of laughter interrupted the 
narrator. 

“ Now,” continued he, “I’m the squirrel ”— 

“ Yes, I knew that was coming !” 

“ And when you hear me call out, ’m going a-nut- 
ting, a-nutting, a-nutting, you may come and find me.” 

So off went grandpapa, and presently the welcome 
signal was heard. Instantly, the house was filled with 


Thanksgiving did not occur till nearly the close of| Merry voices, running in all directions, and “We're go- 


the month, and the interval between this time and our 
last parting from them, nearly two months, was spent in 
a diligent attendance on school and lessons. I must not 
forget to mention however, that on the day after the last 


ing a-cracking, a-cracking, a-cracking,” resounded on all 
sides. At last the old squirrel was found and brought 
out of his hiding-place, and a strange looking object he 
was. He had wrapped himself in a red baize gown, and 


conversation recorded, their mother presented each of tied something around his head, and now, with a large 


them with a blank book, neatly bound and ruled, for their 
journals. 

Thanksgiving day was to be spent, according to cus- 
tom, at grandpapa’s. Stores of little pies had been pro- 
vided for all the cousins, by grandmama, and it was a 
day of general rejoicing. 

On this particular day every thing went on, at first, as 
usual. They all went to church, and after church there 
were the usual happy greetings as one after another ar- 


bag full of nuts at his back, he was seen running before 
his pursuers, who drove him down stairs, where a sheet 
was found, spread out on the floor, and the nuts were 
emptied upon it. Then such a scrambling as ensued! 
The little paper bags provided for the occasion, were 
soon filled, and each went off with his spoils. 

We cannot stop to describe any more of the doings on 
Thanksgiving day. I hope that in the midst of all these 
enjoyments, the children did not forget to whom they 


rived. Such huggings and kissings! such pettings of| Were indebted for them, and that they were grateful as 


the little cousins by the older cousins! such efforts to 
make them sit in cousin Mary’s or cousin Lucy’s lap, 
and such struggles on the part of the little ones to get 
away and play! But hark, there isthe dinner-bell, and 
all steps are turned to the dining room. And now fol- 
lows the assigning of places—a work of no small time 
and difficulty, where so many are to be seated. How- 
ever, every one has a place at last. Little Frank with 


his sober face sits next his mother, and all the rest of 


the little ones are scattered among the “ grown up folks ” 
to be taken care of. 

At dinner, each one seems happy himself, and deter- 
mined that all the rest shall be so. There is a great 
consumption of pies, big and little, pumpkin, mince, and 
apple, 

All this time, grandpapa has a plan in his head, which 
the children know nothing about. But about the middle 
of the afternoon, when conversation and play seem to be 
ata pause, he summons them all to hear a story. Most 
willingly is the summons obeyed. Grandpapa is seated 
inthe middle, and the eager circle around him watch 
With sparkling eyes for what is to come. As the story 
£0€s on, it is curious to look from one to the other, and 
watch the various expressions of the faces, down to that 
of dear little Mary, (not “ great Mary,” whose lips are 
parted in the earnestness of her attention, while her blue 
tyes never wander from her grandfather 

“Once there was a squirrel who lived in the woods. 


well as happy. L. 
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THE FOUR PISTAREENS, 

Young persons are too apt to suppose that lit- 
tle circumstances which happen every day, and 
little temptations, to which they daily yield, will 
all be forgotten, or have noinfluence upon them, 
when they become men or women. They have 
not had sufficient experience to know how much 
the whole life of any individual may be influen- 
ced by an apparently trifling event of his child- 
hood. 

When a person discharges a musket, he finds 
that the smallest departure from the true aim, 
will give a direction to the ball, which will carry 
it to a wide distance from the mark. And so it 
is with a very little sin in early life; it may give 
a direction to our conduct that may lead us far 
away from the point at which we should all aim. 

When John was about thirteen years old, he 
left his paternal roof, in the north of New Jer- 
sey, and went to Philadelphia, to learn a trade. 
He entered as an apprentice with his brother, 
coachmaker in the northern part of the city. 

On a certain occasion he was sent to a drug 
store for a half gallon of oil. He had frequently 
been sent on a similar errand, and had been ac- 
customed to pay 25 cents for the oil. But it 
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happened that oil had fallen, and the price on 
the present occasion was only 20 cents, of which, 
however, he was not informed. He had taken 
with him, to pay for the oil, a one dollar note, 
and having obtained the article, he presented the 
note, and received in change—not as he expect- 
ed, three quarters of a dollar, but four pista- 
reens. 

It may be necessary to remark, that the pista- 
reen was an old Spanish ‘coin, of the value of 20 
cents, which was in extensive circulation twenty 
years ago. At the present day they are but 
rarely met with, and my young readers may 
never have seen them. John, who had never 
been much troubled with money changing, and 
was ignorant of their value, supposed they were 
quarters of a dollar, and that the druggist had 
given him four instead of three. 

He had been taught when a child to be honest. 
He knew that he ought to do to others, as he 
would have others do to him; and that it was as 
dishonest to take advantage of another’s mistake 
to take what was not his own, as to cheat in 
any other way. His first impulse, therefore, 
was to return one of the pieces to the man; but 
before he had time to carry out his feelings into 
practice, the thought occurred to him, that he 
would give three of them to his brother, as the 
right change, and keep the fourth for himself. 

He closed his hand upon the money, picked 
up his jug, and left the store. He stopped, how- 
ever, upon the step, and looked at his money. 
There were certainly four, and he should have 
but three. Conscience began to reprove him, 
but selfishness claimed the fourth as its own. 
The latter pleaded the hardest; and fearing lest 
the druggist should discover his mistake and re- 
call him, he hurried off homeward, thinking of 
his good fortune. 

The jug in which he carried the oil had no 
handle, and John was forced to carry it bya 
string, tied around its neck. This so cut his fin- 
gers, that after changing it from one hand to the 
other several times, he was compelled to stop at 
the distance of a square, and rest. Setting down 
the oil, and seating himself upon a step, he took 
out his supposed quarters of a dollar to convince 
himself there was one too many. But although 
he congratulated himself on his good fortune, 
John’s heart was not at ease. 

He knew he should have returned one of the 
pieces to Mr. W , the store keeper; that in 
keeping it he was acting dishonestly, and that he 
ought still to turn back, and correct the mis- 
take. But cupidity was as busy as conscience, 
and soon framed a number of good reasons why 
it was properly and lawfully his. The druggist 
ought not to have made the mistake, and would 
justly lose by his carelessness. To Mr. W 
a quarter of a dollar was but a trifle, and would 
never be missed, whilst to him, it was a large 
amount. 

Besides, it was too late now to return. If he 
did, he should probably be censured for not re- 
turning at first;—and then he would be losing too 
much time, and displease his brother. How 
strangely people will balance the account of 
their sins, by making the omission of one, to 
atone for the commission of another! John en- 
tirely convinced himself that he should be wrong- 








ajing his brother of his valuable time, by return- 


ing to rectify so trifling a mistake. 
ed on his way. 

But by the time he reached a second corner, 
his conscience, as well as his jug, began to be 
very heavy again. He again sat down to rest, 
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and to settle the dispute between his principles 
and his desires; and again went on ‘hig. way de- 
termined to keep the money, but by means 
satisfied that he was doing right. 

The next corner brought John a third time to 
astand. Rest relieved the smartings ofhis hands, 
but the cuttings of his conscience were not so 
readily palliated. He meditated some minutes. 
Conscience now became urgent in its demands. 
But he was ashamed to go back. He wished he 
had obeyed his first honest impulse. He felt 
very unhappy. But he must notdelay. He had 
already been a good while about his errand. 
He took up his jug. He was undecided whether 
to go forward or to return. He stood one mo- 
ment, and determined—to go back. 

It was a hard task to trudge back three long 
squares with a heavy jug, without a handle; and 
more than once he had almost determined to give 
up his honest resolution. But he persevered, 
reached the store, and set down his léad. ‘You 
have given me too much change,” said he, pre- 
senting the four pistareens to Mr. W 3 *“* you 
have given me four quarters of a dollar, instead 
of three.” ’ 

** And how far had you got before you dis- 
covered the mistake?” said Mr. W . This was 
a stumper; for John had discovered it before he 
left the store, and he now imagined that the 
druggist was acquainted with the whole circum- 
stance. But such was not the fact. Mr. W 
knew that from the time John had been gone, he 
must have got some distance, and he wished to 
know how far. 

Supposing from his silence that he did not un- 
derstand him, he repeated the question in anoth- 
er shape. ‘I say, how far, my boy, have you 
been since you were here?” ; 

John recovered from his embarrassment. 
**'T’o Callowhill street, sir.”’ 

** You think there is a quarter too much, do 
you? well, you may have that for your honesty.” 

John thanked him, and putting the pistareens 
into his pocket, without suspecting the joke, he 
resumed his burden, with far different feelings 
from those that had filled his bosom half an 
hour before. As he was about leaving the store, 
‘* Stop, my man,” said Mr. W » “1 will not 
deceive you. You have your right change. 
The oil is 20 cents, and those four pieces are 
not quarters of a dollar, they are twenty cent 
pieces.” 

‘*‘ Here is a quarter,”’ continued the benevo- 
lent store keeper, taking one from his drawer, 
“which I will give you. You can notice the 
difference between them as you go home; and 
let me advise you always to deal as honestly as 
you have to-day.” 

Who can imagine the feelings of the boy when 
he saw the real state of the matter; and knew in 
an instant, that, had he persevered in his sinful 
project, he must, from the very nature of the 
circumstances have been discovered! ‘ Had I 
carried out my first intentions,” said he to me, 
when he related the anecdote, ‘I should have 
handed my brother three of the pistareens. 

He would of course have asked for the bal- 
ance, and I should have been driven to add 
falsehood to my crime, by saying that was all he 
gave me. In all probability I should have been 
detected, and sent back to my father in disgrace. 
It would have stamped my character with dis- 
honesty, from which I might never have recover- 
ed.”’. As it was, he picked up his jug, and with 
a light heart and rapid step proceeded up the 
street. 

He was so rejoiced at the happy result, and 
so thankful for his preservation, that he set out 
on a run, and did not feel the old string cut his 
fingers till he reached the third corner, where 
he had resolved upon returning to the store. 
During thirty five years that he lived after this 
event, he never forgot the lesson it taught him; 
and throughout his life, in private business, and 








in public office, he ever acted under the firm 
conviction that ‘ honesty is the best policy.” 
[Village Reader. 





THE NURSERY. 


THE GRANDMOTHER’S FAREWELL. 


An old lady sat at her cottage door, enjoy- 
ing the pleasant air of a spring morning. It has 
not been long since you could find her idle at 
this time of day, or indulging herself with rest. 
She used to be busy from morning till night, in 
her dairy, or in the milk house, or in some use- 
ful business of housekeeping. And when she 
took a seat, it was not to be idle, but she had her 
sewing or her knitting in her hands, and often 
with a book in her lap, helping one of her chil- 
dren with a lesson for school. But the old la- 
dy’s eyes failed, so that she could scarcely see, 
even with the help of spectacles. 
hands trembled so much with the weakness of 
age, that she could not use a knitting-needle. At 
length her limbs became so feeble that she had to 
support herself with a cane; and, as she could do 
but little in the house, she luved to have her 
chair placed by the vines that ran over the door, 
and, weak and helpless as she was, you could 
not see her cheerful countenance, as she sat in 
her neat cap, and clean apron, and old fashion- 
ed gown, without feeling sure that she was a 
happy woman. 

She had been a pious woman for many years, 
and it was no wonder she was happy when she 
felt that she was at peace with God, and could 
look on the fields, the clouds, and the sunny 
sky, as showing His glory and goodness, and 
could say to Him with the most affectionate 
spirit—My Father! And no wonder that’ she 
was still more happy in believing, that whenever 
it should please her heavenly Father to bring 
her earthly life to a close, she would go at once 
into the still more beautiful and happy world 
above, where she should be free from pain and 
weakness, and be with God forever. 

She had been for many years a widow. Her 
husband, she had reason to believe, had gone 
before her into heaven, and her daughter, her 
only living child, gave the best evidence of being 
a true Christian, by her excellent life and her 
love of Divine truth. 

This daughter, who was married, lived with 
her mother, and if there was one happier mo- 
ment in the week than all the rest, it is that of a 
bright Sabbath morning. The old lady is too 
infirm to get tothe place of worship, but she 
takes her usual seat in the quiet shade, to medi- 
tate upon what she remembers of the blessed 
Scriptrues, and to lift up her thoughts and pray- 
ers to her God and Saviour. Her daughter 
comes out of the door, to take her own little girl 
to the Sunday School; and as the school is a 
mile from the cottage, the child carries in a bas- 
ket some plain food, which she eats between the 
morning and afternoon meetings, under one of 
the trees that are around the church, without 
returning home with her mother to dinner. 
This she loves to do, rather than miss the after- 
noon school. 

I was about to say, that one of the happiest 
moments of the grandmother’s life was in seeing 
her daughter and grand-daughter thus setting out 
for the Sunday School and the church. She 
would take the dear child by her hand and en- 
courage her to be attentive to all she should 
learn; she would tell her that she could not val- 
ue too highly the opportunity of committing the 
Scriptures and hymns to memory. ‘ What 
should I do now,” she often said, “ if I had not 
the Bible in my mind? I can no longerread. I 
cannot go to the house of God. I cannot well 
hear what is read or said to me. There were 
no Sabbath Schools when I was young; but my 
good mother taught me, not only every Sabbath, 
but every other day; and nowI find whole verses 
and passages of the Bible and of hymns eoming 
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to my mind just as if I were reading them; and 
many that I have not thought of for years, ar 
constantly coming to my recollection, filling iy. 
with pleasure, and helping my poor weak faith tp 
take a fresh hold upon Christ to sustain me 
Go, my dear child, and if vou live to be as old as 
I am, may you reap, as I do, the blessed haryeg 
of this early seed.” 

Let the example and testimony of this plain 
Christian lead every reader to follow her advice 
and they will find, that not only in old age, in 
in sickness, in sleepless nights, in travelling, in 
walking, in times of fear, the texts and hymns 
which they lay safely away in their memories 
now, will be a more valuable treasure than heaps 
of silver and gold.— Youth’s Friend. . 


Written for the Youths Companion, 
THE WALL OF SNOW. 
BY FRANCES. 

Some weeks since an article appeared in the 
Youth’s Companion, which mentioned some of 
the pleasures of winter; and they were “ skating, 
coasting, snow balling, making snow-men, snov. 
houses,”’ &c. Though these are innocent pleas. 
ures, if not carried too far, they are none of 
them very useful. And is it not best, children, 
to amuse yourselves by some useful, as well as 
pleasant play? ‘* We do not know how to work 
and play at the same time,” says some of my 
readers. I will tell you of one way, and perhaps 
that will suggest others, in a short story of some 
children, who enjoyed all the happiness of play- 
ing in the snow, and at the same time were quite 
useful. 

One morning, after a severe snow-storm of 
two or three days, they rose, and found them- 
selves completely imprisoned, by the heavy drifts 
which had blown against the doors. 

** Only look here,” said William to his broth 
er, as he raised their chamber window, “Ou 
front yard is full of snow, and the door is entire- 
ly covered.” 

*¢ What a bank!” exclaimed Thomas. “But 
it will be good fun for us to shovel it away, if 
father will let us.” 

‘Rather cold fun I should think,” said their 
sister Charlotte, who just entered the room to 
call them to breakfast. 

‘“¢ We'll come in a minute,” said William, “if 
you will run down; we’ve got a little privacy, 
and don’t wish you to hear.” So with a smile 
she turned and went down, and William said 
‘“‘] have been thinking, Thomas, that we can 
cut this snow into blocks, and make a real hant- 
some wall.” 

‘* Howgean you make them stay together!” 
asked mas. 

‘* Cement them with water,” replied William, 
‘s just as brick layers cement with mortar, only 
turn on the cement.” 

‘I don’t see how water will make them stick 
together,” said Thomas. 

** Why don’t you know water freezes in cold 
weather?” asked William rather out of patience, 
because his brother could not understand, “when 
we get the blocks ready to lay together, turn W* 
ter between them, and that will freeze them to 
gether.” 

Thomas understood it now, and seemed mucl 
pleased. field 

“Don’t you say any thing to father about it, 
said William, as they went down stairs, “I am 
going to see what he will say first.” : 

When they were all seated at the table, Wil 
liam said, ‘‘ Father, will you give us the privr 
lege of making a path, from the front door t 
the road?” . 

«Yes, my son,” he replied, ‘I should like to 
have you do it, if you can. It will be fine exer 
cise for you, out of school.” ; 

“I think we can do it, sir, very nicely, if you 
will give us time enough.” 

‘© You may do it, but I should like to have tt 
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jone before Spring,” said Mr. Carter, smiling. 
The boys looked at each other, asif they thought 
they could accomplish it pretty quick. After 
breakfast, they tied down their pantaloons over 
their boots, and with their shovels in their hands, 
they cleared the way from the door at the end of 
the house, round to the road, opposite the front 
r. 

. Now let’s see,” said William, ‘‘ I suppose 
we had better begin as near the gate as we can, 
on this side, because it is not so deep here, and 
ye shall want to use the snow away from the 
door, before we get at it.” 

« What shall I do first,” asked Thomas, ‘‘ you 
seer to be boss of the business.” 

“ Roll the snow into long, large balls, then 
cut them into smooth blocks, with your shovel; 
make them about two feet long, like hewn stone,” 


‘said he, laughing. 


Then both went to work, or to play, as it 
seemed to them, and before school time they had 
several blocks finished, and firmly laid upon the 
bare ground, from which they had taken the 
sow. Every leisure moment was spent upon 
the wall. After it got two or three feet high, 
the school boys used to come and assist lay the 
blocks; sometimes the girls would help, for fear 
the boys would not finish it alone, before anoth- 
er storm.—But it was not long before it was 
completed. A beautiful wall of hewn snow, five 
or six feet high, perfectly straight, each side of 
the walk, from the front door to the road. 
When astorm was expected, the boys laid boards 
across the top of the wall, and at the end, so that 
the snow was never allowed to enter. It remain- 
ed until the warm sun melted it away in the 
spring. Mr. Carter praised the ingenuity of his 
boys, and every one who saw the wall, admired 
their taste and industry. North-Brookfield. 














MORALITY. 








THE CIDER MILL. 

Come, James, said Samuel, let us go down to 
Deacon Arnold’s cider mill, and get some new 
cider; that is not against our pledge. 

Well, Samuel, replied James, I suppose it is 
not exactly. Our Juvenile Temperance Society 
is pledged only against all that intoxicates, and 
I suppose there is no alcohol in new cider. But 
Ido not care much about getting the character 
ofacider drinker. See what a parcel of boys 
are always hanging around a cider mill, sucking 
cider; they do not belong to the Temperance 
Society, and I do not want to mingle with them. 

Samuel. But I think we ought to be consistent. 
We have said we will not drink any thing that 
intoxicates. Then I think we ought to be will- 
ing to drink all that does not intoxicate. Now I 
would drink new cider from principle. 

James. You may drink if you please; but I see 
nothing wrong in my letting it alone. But come, 
Iwill go with you and see what you drink. 

8. That is right. See now what fine piles of 
apples there are here before us; all going to be 
made up when they get mellow. 

J. Mellow? Why, there, Samuel, is a pile 
more than half rotten. 

8. They say they make the best cider. 

J. Do they? Here, take one that is half rot- 
ten and eat it. 

8S. I won’t. (throwing jt down.) 

J. Why not? 

8. Why not? 
ten apples. 

J. But you’ll drink them; when the cider 
maker mashes them all up and pours you out the 
juice you call it good new cider. If it was not 
or being new cider and drinking out of princi- 
ciple, I had as lief have pure spring water. 
“tere is One With two or three clever fat worms 
Mit. Eat this, worms and all. 

8. Tl not. 
J. You'll not?’ Why you'll drink it, when the 
der maker has ground up rotten apples, worms 


It is rotten. Ill not eat rot- 
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and all, you’ll drink what he presses ont, and 
drink from principle. I think your principle 
must be pretty strong to stomach all that. It is 
about as bad as Albany Ale. 

S. But all this works off. 

J. Yes, Samuel, but you want to drink it be- 
fore it works off, scum, filthy sediment and all. 
Now Samuel this is all nonsense. Let total ab- 
stinence boys keep away from the cider mill. 
Depend upon it, it does no good, only makes a 
parcel of drunkards. The mill, the brewery, 
and the distillery, all belong to the demon in- 
temperance. Cider is the drink of the worst of 
drunkards. It makes men lazy, bloated, stupid, 
cross and ugly. 

S. But do you despise apples? 

J. Despise apples? No. I love them, and 
thank God for them. They area most delicious 
fruit the year round, and it does my heart good 
when I see how all the animal creation enjoy 
them. If I had these heaps of apples, I would 
give them all to horses, and geese, and hogs, and 
let them fat on them. But this making them up 
into cider to spoil man with, fur time and eter- 
nity, is a shameful business; and I, for one, will 
have nothing to do with it. Now, am I not 
right, Samuel? 

S. I believe you are. 

J. Well then, let us both resolve we will not 
be seen near a cider mill, as it is no place for 
TETOTALLERS.— Youth’s Temp. Adv. 





THE SELFISH BOY. 


The selfish boy is one who loves himself sole- 
ly, and nobody else; who does not care whom 
he deprives of enjoyment, so that he can obtain 
it. Should he have any thing given him, he will 
keep it all to himself. Should it be a cake, he 
will keep it in his box, and eat it alone; some- 
times creeping up stairs in the day-time, to eat 
when nobody sees him; at others, getting out of 
bed at night, to cram himself in the dark. 

The selfish boy likes playthings, but he does 
not like anybody to touch them: ‘ You shall 
not beat my hoop, you shall not touch my kite,” 
is constantly on his tongue. He is ever on the 
watch, to find out if any one has been even near 
any thing of his. He is restless, anxious, fear- 
ful; he knows it lies at the bottom of his heart to 
rob others, because all selfish boys are covetous, 
and he thinks that everybody will take from him. 

When he sits down to his writing, if he hap- 
pens to make a good letter he holds his hand 
over it, so that no one may copy it. When he 
has worked his sum, he hugs it up to his breast, 
for fear any one should be benefited by knowing 
how it was done. 

He obtains knowledge, perhaps studies hard 
for it, but he has no desire for communicating it 
to others. If he should see a fine sight at the 
window, he calls for no one to share his delight, 
but feels a pleasure in being able to say, “I saw 
it, and you did not.” 

The selfish boy cannot see the good of any 
thing, unless he is to be the gainer in some way 
or other. When his interests are concerned, 
you will see him quite alive, although he was 
ever so sluggish just before. He sees in a mo- 
ment what will make to his own advantage, and 
is, therefore, an adept at chopping and changing, 
and at making bargains. He knows well enough 
how to speak against his schoolfellow’s article. 
If it be a knife, he will pretend the spring is bad, 
and find out a hundred faults; then when he has 
made a good bargain, O! how he chuckles over 
it, and rubs his hands. 

The selfish boy is a great cheat; when he plays 
marbles he takes care, when an opportunity of- 
fers, of kicking his alley nearer to the ring; 
when he makes a false shot, he will pretend that 
he was not in earnest, on purpose to get anoth- 
er; when the game is going against him, he will 
pretend he has hurt his knee or his knuckle, and 











cannot play any more. 
The selfish boy is a great braggart; he often 





says, “TP have got this, and I have got that. Ay, 
you do’not know how much money I have got in 
my saving box.” 

His whole life is a sort of scramble; if any 
thing is to be given away, he is the first to cry 
out, for fear he should lose his share, and the 
first to grumble when he obtains it. If another 
boy happen to receive a larger slice at meai- 
times than himself, he pines over it, and can 
scarcely contain himself for vexation. He ai- 
ways looks out for the best of every thing, and 
thinks he has a right to it. 

Poor boy! he thinks the world was made for 
him. He never thinks of others. Itis no pleas- 
ure for him to see others happy; nay, he would 
sooner make his dearest friends miserable, than 
deprive himself of any thing. He will make no 
self-sacrifice, I can assure you. 

Nay, more than this, if he does not want a 
thing, he cannot bear that anybody else should 
enjoy it. This is the last stage of his disease; 
and thus he is like the dog in the manger, and 
snaps at every one who comes nearhim. What 
a pretty man he will make!— Youth’s Friend. 
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KNOCK, 

There goes the postman, with his hands filled 
with letters and newspapers, knocking so loudly 
at the doors around, that you cannot doubt for a 
single moment that he is a person of some con- 
sequence. Notice the quick step with which he 
walks along, the hasty manner in which he an- 
nounces his errand, and the sharp, urgent tone 
of his voice, as he speaks to the tardy, thought- 
less servant who has kept him waiting so long. 
Yes, it is pretty evident that the postman cannot 
afford to waste his time, like some idle girls and 
boys whom I have seen creeping along at a late 
hour to their Sunday School; they would do well 
to imitate his activity and perseverance; and, 
perhaps, if we were all to take a lesson from the in- 
dustrious letter carrier, it might do us some good. 

There, now, the postman has turned round 
the corner of the street; and, I dare say, he will 
soon get to the end of his journey. But, only 
look! what a beautiful carriage has just stopped 
before that large house over the way; and now 
the footman has jumped down, and given a loud 
knock at the door. 

Perhaps you are thinking, how fine it would 
be if you had such a carriage to ride in whenr- 
ever you chose; or wishingthat you had as much 
money as the lady and gentleman who are lean- 
ing back in its comfortable seat. Ah, I shall be 
very sorry if the knock of the smart footman has 
awakened such feelings as these in your heart; 
sorry, because children who are in the habit of 
wishing for such things, are idle, discontented, 
and unthankful; and I do not want you to be so. 
An envious and repining disposition will never 
buy you a fine carriage to ride in; and, indeed, 
if it would, I am sure it could not make you hap- 
py- Ohno, my young friends, rather be grate- 
ful to God for the many, many mercies which he 
has given you, and always rest satisfied with what 
he knows to be best for you. 

If you have resolved to follow the example of 
the diligent postman, by being active and indus- 
trious in all your employments; if, instead of en- 
vying the gay lady and gentleman in their fine 
carriage, you have been led to seek after true 
riches, I shall not be inclined to regret having 
chosen such a title as “‘ Knock.” 

But I want this little word, ‘ knock,” to re- 
mind you of’ something far better than all we 
have been talking about. 

Sin has long reigned in your heart, and has 
barred the door closely against all that is holy 
and good. Do you wish for strength to overcome 
every evil, and that Christ alone may reign tri- 
umphant in your heart? ‘ Ask, and it shall be 
given you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and 
it shall be opened to you.” 
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ANECDOTE OF THE HORSE, 

On a tour to the White Hills, I rode a fine 
light grey saddle pony, by the name of Federal. 
He and I had. become well acquainted, and he 
was a most noble hearted fellow. I thought I 
could see the best way to ascend, and he clam- 
bered up by my directions—he would do any 
thing for me. We got at last upon the peak, 
where was a level of some yards square, and 
Federal, who had never before been so high in 
the world, as we slackened the rein, turned three 
times round to enjoy the prospect, and then set 
up a scream of delight! It was not a neigh nor 
a whinner, nor any common mode of speech for 
a horse—it was a regular hurra! 

After a while, we turned to descend, and I 
gave Federal the rein; it seemed at times a tick- 
lish job, but he managed it well; he stopped now 
and then and made a survey, as carefully as 
could be done by a civil engineer, turning and 
tacking, and working ship like an old sailor 
amongst breakers, and being careful and sure- 
footed, he came down as safe asa tortoise. But 
we brought up at last against a fence, having 
taken a different route from that by which we 
ascended. We rode at the fence fairly, but 
Federal stopped short—tried it again—it was no 
go—I stopped a moment, I felt sure that he 
would have done his best for me at any time, 
and would have broken his neck sooner than 
have refused, had he known exactly what to do. 
I therefore talked kindly to him, coaxed him, 
patted his neck, and when I saw his head raised 
up two or three inches, and his ears pricked up 
brightly and felt the muscles of his sides swell 
under the saddle, 1 knew he had caught the 
idea—that was all I wanted—I gave him the hint 
to try it, and over he went, like a swallow, and 
at least two feet higher than needful, for he 
meant to make a sure job of it. He no sooner 
touched the ground on the other side of the fence, 
than he wheeled about, looked at it; snorted, 
as much as to say ‘“‘ what do you think of that,” 
and trotted on. During our journey afterwards, 
Federal was looking out for an excuse for leap- 
ing; a log of wood, a run of water, or a low cul- 
vert he uniformly pricked up his ears at, and 
leaped over giving a snort each time, to express 
his joy at having accomplished anew feat. Fed- 
eral needed only to understand what I wanted, 
he then would do his utmost towards its accom- 
plishment. No whipping, pulling, jerking, or 
spurring would ever have compelled him to take 
the leap at the fence; but with a moment to think 
about it, and a little flattery, he flew over like 
an experienced hunter. A horse may be taught 
like a child, by those who have won his affec- 
tions; but the method-of teaching is to show him 
distinctly what you wish him to do, and not to 
beat him because he does not understand you, 
and perform atthe outset.—Boston Times. 
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A Story about Lydia. 


T have a little friend named Lydia. She has good pa- 
rents, who teach her the way in which she should go, 
and a very kind Sabbath School teacher; and she loves 
the Sabbath School, and is very constant there. One 
pleasant afternoon, as I was setting out for the mission- 
ary concert, she came running to take my hand and ask 
if she might go with me. This pleased me very much, 
for I love dearly to see little children interested in good 
thi As we walked together, I asked Lydia why we 
went to Monthly Concert, but she said, “I don’t know.” 
“ Why do'we go to meeting at all?” I inquired. “To 
learn to be good,” she told me. Then we talked some 
about the Sabbath, about worsltipping God, and the way 
to beoome better by attending meeting. And I said, 
“Do you know who the heathen are, Lydia?” 

She smiled, and looked as if she had some ideas on 
the subject, but said nothing. I asked again, “ Did you 
ever hear of such people as heathen?” “O yes,” she 
said. “ What kind of people are they?” “ Very wick- 
ed.” “And where do they live ?’—But Lydia could not 
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tell. So I told her about the poor heathen; that there 
are a great many in Asia and Africa, and in other 
places ; that they have no Bibles, no ministers, no Sab- 
bath Schools; that they know nothing about Jesus 
Christ or the way to heaven; that many of them have 
no books or schools of any kind; that the parents are 
not kind to their children; and much more about their 
ignorance and wretchedness. “Now, Lydia, if you were 
a heathen child, what do you think people that have the 
Bible ought to do for you?” She looked up with an ex- 
pression of deep interest, and said, “ They ought to tell 
me about God.” Then she said, “ Mr. C.” (a missionary 
whom she had seen) “ went to teach the poor heathen.” 

“ And did you know,” I asked, “that we were going 
to the Monthly Concert to pray for the heathen?” 
“Why, no.” “And we shall have a contribution, and 
the money given will be used to send missionaries and 
books for those ignorant people; do you not think you 
shall like that?” “QO, yes,” said Lydia; and when the 
time came for the next Concert, she came to go with me 
again, and showed me the money she was to put in the 
contribution box. 

I was pleased that she had remembered the poor hea- 
then; I hope she will always remember them, and 
the Monthly Concert; and that a great many other chil- 
dren will think of them, too.—S. S. Visiter. 


ee” cee 
Benefit of Sabbath Schools, 


A woman called one Sabbath at the Orphan House 
Sabbath School, in New Castle, England, to get some of 
the preachers to go and pray with a young man who was 
dying ; but not finding any on the spot, two of the se- 
nior teachers offered to go with her. On entering the 
woman’s house, they observed a young man lying ina 
bed, evidently in the last stages of a consumpticn. His 
eyes were closed, and the death-like rattling in his 
throat, indicated his speedy dissolution.” One of the 
teachers asked him how he felt; but he made little or 
no reply. His little brother, who had been crying at the 
foot of the bed, came round to the side, and said to him, 
“Here are the teachers from the Sabbath School, come 
to see you.” New life seemed to be given to the dying 
young man at these words:—his countenance brighten- 
ed, and he lifted up his languid eyes to behold the teach- 
ers. To his and their surprise he recognized in them 
the persons in whose class he had been several years 
before at the Sabbath School. The scene was now 
truly delightful. Tears of joy flowed down the young 
man’s cheeks, when he told them that he was happy, 
that he had no doubt of his acceptance with Christ, upon 
whom alone he résted his hopes for salvation. On the 
teacher’s adverting to past times, when he was at the 
Sabbath School, he replied, “Ah! those were happy 
days. It was in the school that I first learnt that I was 
a sinner, and led to seek the salvation of my soul through 
the merits of a crucified Redeemer. I shall praise God 
throughout eternity for the instruction I received there.” 


iS ee 
Defect in a Mill. 


A faithful minister, who knew that a miller in the 
neighborhood, who was proud of his business and ma- 
chinery, prosecuted his calling on the Lord’s day, as 
many tillers still do, called upon him, and fell into con- 
versation respecting his mill. “A fine mill,” said he, 
“one of the very best] have everseen.” This was noth- 
ing more than was true, and the miller had heard as 
much many times before; but his skill and judgment 
were gratified by this new testimony, and his feelings 
were of course conciliated. “ But, ah!” continued the 
minister, after a moment’s pause, “there is one defect in 
it.” “What is that ?” carelessly asked the miller. “A 
very serious defect, too.” “What is it?” repeated the 
miller, looking up with some curiosity. “A defect that 
is likely to counterbalance all its advantages!” “ Well, 
what is it?” said the miler, looking him earnestly in the 
face. “A defect that is likely to ruin the mill!” “ What 
is it? what is it?” rejoined the miller. “And will no 
doubt one day ruin the owner too!” “ And can’t you say 
it out ?” cried the impatient, half-alarmed, and half an- 
gry miller. “It goes on the Sabbath!” exclaimed the 
minister, in a firm, and solemn, and monitory tone. The 
astonished man stood blank and silent; and when the 
minister went on with remonstrance and exhortation, in 
which the danger of his state and practices, and the call 
to repentance and faith were urged upon him, he listen- 
ed with respectful submission, and promised to turn from 
his ways of sin, and especially from his violation of the 
fourth commandment. 


—~<p 
Attachment of Fishes. 
I once had occasion to observe the friendship which 


can exist even between fish. I was accustomed to keep 
some gold fish in a large glass globe. I do not think I 
should do so now, for whatever care I might take of 
them, still it was a state of imprisonment to which I was 
dooming them. It so happened that, from some cause 

the nature of which I do not recollect, my stock was di. 
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minished to two. I gave away one of them; the othe 
from that moment refused to eat; he lay motionless g 
the bottom of the water; as I thought, was evident} 
pining away. It struck me that he was mourning the 
loss of his companion. I shall never forget the eviden, 
joy and strange antics to which he abandoned himself 
when his companion was restored to him. 
(Worth Devon Journal, 


a 
Anecdote of John Adams, 

We find in Whitney’s History of the town of Quincy, 
Mass. the following anecdote of the boyhood of the ¢). 
der Adams, which may provoke a smile, as well as illy. 
trate the economy and simplicity of those early times i, 
New England. The public school in Quincy wa 
taught for many years by a Mrs. Belcher. “It was a ous. 
tom with her to carry her corn to the mill herself, exe 
when some one of her scholars lent her a helping hang 
John Adams, (one of the number,) afterward President of 
the United States, was a favorite among the rest, ang 
when he carried the corn, she gave him as a rewap 
three coppers, and charged him at the same time to 
his money to buy land with. It is unnecessary wae 
how well he profited by early instruction.” 


fe 
A Warning to Rash Youth, 


A boy bythe name of Flannegan, aged about 14 
years, narrowly escaped drowning yesterday. He at. 
tempted to cross the ice on the South Mill Pond, soo 
after noon, and had proceeded perhaps two thirds the 
distance from the shore to the Rail Road bridge, when 
he fell through, and continued to struggle for some 
time, before he sank, within sight of several persons who 
could not immediately assist him. A boat being at 
length procured from the river, and transported across 
the causeway to the pond, the spot where he had disap. 
peared was reached, and the boy was seen by Mr. Wu- 
LIAM WAKEFIELD standing upright on the bottom,his head 
being some three feet below the surface of the water, 
* much hard work and perseverance, Mr. W. succeet- 
ed in drawing him out apparently dead, when he was 
taken to a house near by, and after great exertions and 
with exceeding difficulty, under the direction of Dr 
Cox, he was finally restored to life.—Salem Reg. 


—<—— 

Apvicr.—In thy calling be diligent; the idle per 
son is the devil’s hireling, whose-livery is rags ; his diet, 
famine ; his wages, disgrace. 
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OLD WINTER IS COMING, 
BY MISS HANNAH GOULD. 
Old winter is coming again—alack ! 
How icy and cold is he! 
He cares not a pin for a shivering back, 
He’s a saucy old chap to white and black, 
He whistles his chills with a wonderful knack, 
For he comes from a cold country. 
A witty old fellow this winter is: 
A mighty old fellow for glee, 
He cracks his jokes on the pretty sweet miss, 
The wrinkly old maiden unfit to kiss, 
And freezes the dew of their lips,—for this 
Is the way with such fellows as he. 
Old winter’s a frolicksome blade I wot! 
He is wild in his humor and free! 
He'll whistle along for the “ want of his thought,” 
And sets all the warmth of our furs at naught, 
And ruffles the laces the pretty girls bought ; 
For a frolicksome fellow is he! 
Old winter is blowing his gusts along, 
And merrily shaking the tree! 
From morning till night he will sing his song ; 
Now moaning and short—now howling and long, 
His voice is loud, for his lungs are strong— 
A merry old fellow is he! 
Old winter’s a wicked old chap I ween— 
As wicked as ever you'll see! 
He withers the flowers so fresh and green— 
And bites the pert nose of the miss of sixteen, 
As she triumphantly walks in maidenly sheen, 
A wicked old fellow is he! 
Old winter’s a tough old fellow for blows, 
As tough as ever you'll see! 
He'll trip up our trotters, and rend our clothes, 
And stiffen our limbs from fingers to toes— 
He minds not the cry of his friends or his foes— 
A tough old fellow is he! 
A cunning old fellow is winter they say, 
A cunning old fellow is he! 
He peeps in the crevices day by day, 
To see how we're passing our time away, 
And marks all our doings from grave to gay— 
I’m afraid he’s peeping at me! 
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